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to get a correct rhyme, were all noted by the appreciative
reviewers.

He had demonstrated his talents to his own satisfac-
tion in three markedly contrasted roles at the head of an
important, if provincial, company. But he evidently felt
the fret of the routine. Gypsying in the northern cities
was ineffably wearying to one of his temperament. He
felt, too, the lure of London. He wrote to America: "I
am making a living, but I am not making progress/'
That note of dissatisfaction never left him. It was the
whip of his ambitions. Already a career was coaxing
him. That he was making a living was not enough.
That he was doing admirably what he was doing was
not enough. The call was too strong, and shortly
after the holidays he handed in his resignation and
returned to London, determined to become a metropoli-
tan actor.

This was rather forcing the hand of Fate. That, how-
ever, seems to have been a game that he learned early,
and he played it all his life. He never waited for oppor-
tunity to hunt him up. It was his plan to create an occa-
sion and then realise on it. The boys at Derby had
already named him "Cork" Mansfield. London, how-
ever, appears not to have been waiting for him. Perhaps
he had counted on this.

The curiosity of ambitious young comedians was at
this time inevitably centred on the next product of the
fertile imagination of the authors of "The Sorcerer,"
"Pinafore," and "The Pirates." Gilbert had for thir-
teen years been producing at the rate of four plays a year.
Doubtless he wrote much also that was not acted. Here
was a pen to watch, and there had been nothing from the
miraculous nib for a twelve-month. Gossip in the clubs    . .....       Miss Monmouth.
